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the place of the crutch or tau- staff. When turned up the 
balance is usually so delicate that by a little movement the 
miserere falls forward with a loud noise ; and it is said they 
were constructed as a preventive, or rather detective, of sleep 
on the part of the priests during celebration of Divine worship. 

It is on the under side of the seat — the part forming the rest 
or bracket when turned up — that the carvings are found, and 
these are, as a general rule, arranged according to one regular 
plan, although examples of a different character occasionally 
occur. The general plan of the carvings is a large central subject 
forming the bracket or rest, and two lesser subjects, one on either 
side, connected with the central one by bands, foliage, or other 
means. Sometimes these side lobes form a part of the general 
subject of the central carving ; but at others are quite distinct, 
and not* unfrequently are simply composed of elegant foliage. 
These varieties will be seen and best understood by the en- 
gravings which I shall give in the course of these papers. 

The subjects represented upon misereres are extremely varied 
and curious. They consist principally of illustrations of mediaeval 
literature, traditions, and romances ; of historical incidents ; of 
scenes in domestic, military, and monastic life ; armorial decora- 
tions, grotesque animals, diablerie, foliage, &c. 



. The earliest, or at all events, some of the earliest remaining 
examples of misereres in this country are those at Exeter Cathe- 
dral. They date from the end of the twelfth, or the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and are probably of Bishop Marshall's time, 
A. D. 1 194 to 1206. These misereres are fifty in number, and they 
are of the usual character, the carvings consisting of knights in 
combat, whose heater-shaped shields, flat helmets, and early 
armour, are especially noticeable ; trefoil foliage, of extremely 
elegant early English character ; grotesque objects ; animals 
and birds of various kinds, including the elephant, bear, &c. ; 
a mermaid and merman, &c. &c. Among those on the south 
side of the choir are a merman and mermaid, holding a circular 
object (probably a mirror) between them ; an elephant ; and a 
knight sitting in a boat drawn by a swan, in illustration of the 
mediaeval romance of the Chevalier au Cygne ; and on the 
north side, among the others, are a knight attacking a leopard, 
a monster on whose back are a saddle with stirrups, a minstrel 
with pipe and tabor, a knight thrusting his sword into a grotesque 
bird, and a mermaid holding a fish. At Rochester and Chichester 
are some fine early examples. 

(To be continued.) 



THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 

FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY J. WARRINGTON WOOD. 



THIS is the work of a sculptor who resides in Rome, but whose 
productions are very frequently seen in the gallery of the 
Royal Academy. " Few Art-patrons," said the Roman corre- 
spondent of the Standard, somewhat recently, when writing of 
Mr. Wood's works, "have visited Rome of late years without 
paying a visit to his studio, on the Pincian Hill, close by 
the side of the church of the Trinita dc' Monti. They will, 
however, have to make a longer journey for the same purpose, 
for Mr. Wood has just effected the purchase of the villa and 
buildings in which the well-known Marchese Campana esta- 
blished his museum, where he will have the finest studio and 
exhibition-rooms in Rome." 

Of the numerous ideal works from the hand of this sculptor, 
his ' Sisters of Bethany ' has been so much admired that he has 
executed it no fewer than four times ; once for Mr. S. Rigby, 
Bruch Hall, Warrington ; the second group was bought by 
Mr. James White, Overton, Dumbartonshire ; the third by Mr. 
A. Orr Ewing, M.P. ; and the fourth was executed for Mr. J. 
Taylor, of Whitley, near Wigan. The subject is excellently 
well calculated for a group of picturesque sculpture. The 
evangelist St. John, in describing the story of the raising of 
Lazarus, relates that Jesus, after hearing of the death of "him 
whom he loved . . . abode two days still in the same place where 
he was :" then he arose and went forth to the village of Bethany, 



"to awake him out of sleep.' ' Martha, " as soon as she heard 
that Jesus was coming, went and met him : but Mary sat still 
in the house.' ' After a short interview with the Saviour, the . 
former returned to her home, " and called Mary secretly, saying, 
The Master is come, and calleth for thee." This is the point 
of the narrative which the sculptor has turned to so good ac- 
count. Laying her hand gently on the shoulder of Mary, and 
bending her face lovingly over her forehead, the younger sister 
delivers the message. The elder raises her hand, as if to depre- 
cate any intrusion on her grief at the death of their brother, 
though she listens to the words, and not without an inward 
feeling that the looked-for help had arrived too late. There is 
very expressive sympathy in the attitude and expression of the 
two figures, and considerable grace in the arrangement. Taking 
into account the general treatment, and the comparatively rich 
costumes in which the sisters are arrayed, the sculptor has suc- 
ceeded in investing the group with a repose that is agreeable 
to the eye. One or two small alterations — such as Martha's 
right foot, which is too much "squared" out — might, in our 
opinion, be advantageously made ; but they in no way mar the 
beauty of this most interesting group. 

Among other notable works of Mr. Wood may be pointed out 
his 'Eve,' exhibited at the Royal Academy four or five years 
ago ; and his ' Elijah the Tishbite,' a statue of heroic size. 



LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 



SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 



THE exhibitions of the Society of French Artists have made 
for themselves a unique place in the London Art-season. 
In them we find represented a school of Continental Art that 
until recently scarcely found its way to our shores, and whose 
aims are by no means expressed in the works of the few eminent 
painters hitherto best known in England. The collection of 
pictures for the present season continues the tradition of the 
gallery without loss of freshness or interest. M. Durand-Ruel 
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may be said to have specially undertaken to present to English 
eyes the most cultivated efforts of French landscape-painters. 
He does not seek to collect any of the bold efforts in design, 
or the astonishing, if not always graceful, groups of figures, 
which surprise the visitor to the Salon. Figures, in fact, oc- 
cupy but a small space upon these walls. Careful studies of 
landscape, wherein the elements of scenery yield graceful and 
delicate patterns of colour, alternate with the dexterous imita- 
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